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DISSERTATION, @c. 


THAT Civil Society is neceſſary to the Happineſs of 
Man, and that the Welfare of Individuals is beſt 
provided. for by the Eſtabliſhment of political Commu- 
nities, have been, from the earlieſt Ages, the uniform 
Sentiments of the wiſeſt and worthieſt of the human 
Race : Sentiments not more forcibly impreſſed by the 
Conviction of Reaſon, than the Cogency of Feeling. 
Their Wants enforcing its Neceſſity, and their Hopes an- 
ticipating its Utility, Philoſophers and Legiſlators found 
their Perſuaſions to Union and Confederacy powerfully 
ſeconded by the ſtrongeſt Impulſes of the human Heart. 
Conſcious, however, of the- Strength of unruly Paſſions, 
and of the Weakneſs of civil Sanctions without ſome ad- 
ventitious Aid, the firſt Framers of Government wiſely 


invoked the Aſſiſtance of Religion to ſtrengthen its Laws, 
| " 3 to 
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to inculcate its Duties, and to impteſt, with irreſiſtable” 
Force, the Practice of thoſe Virtues which, tho eſſen» 
tial to the Well-being of Society, it can neither enjoin, 


enforce, nor reward. 


EXPERIENCE evincing the falutary Influence of Reli- 
gion on Government, the Wicked and the Weak, joining, 
as in a common Cauſe, have from thence endeavoured to 
reſolve all religious Impreſſions into the Effects of the artful 
Inventions of prudent Legiſlators : a Calumny which it is 


. needleſs to refute, the conſenting Teſtimony of all Man- 


kind, in all Ages and all Nations, combining with the 
Voice of Reaſon to prove its Falſhood. The purer the 
Principles of any Religion are, ſo much the greater Aid 
muſt it lend to the Support of Society, as long as thoſe 
Principles are adhered to with Affection, and cultivated 
with Care: From whence we might naturally conclude, 


that Chriſtianity, that nobleſt Syſtem of Faith and Con- 
duct, ſhould be productive to the Community of only 
benign Effects, beſtowing Proſperity on the State, and 


Happineſs on the Subject. Yet it is a Fact, which neither 
can nor ought to be denied, that ſince the Propagation 
of Chriſtianity, a new Phenomenon, of the moſt bale- 


ful Aſpect, has appeared in the World, deſtroying the 
. and embittering the Enjoyment, of ſocial Life. 


Perſe- 


. 


perſecution for Religious Opinions, © * ſprouting up like 

1 „ the Sucker of a great Tree, has reared its Head aloft, 
8 and, ſheltering under its Branches the obſceneſt Birds of 
Night, has expoſed the Goſpel to Cenſure, and to Re- 


proach. 


Tu Pretenders to philoſophic Penetration, ſtruck with 

aà Circumſtance at once ſo obvious and ſo extraordinary, 
have laboured to convert it into a Proof againſt the 
Truth of Chriſtianity ; by ſhewing that the Influence of 

that Faith is hurtful to the Welfare of Society, and con- 

\ ſequently ſubverſive of one main End propoſed by eter- 
: nal Wiſdom in our Creation. Without labouring in the 
Mine of Antiquity, or unfolding the Records of diſtant 
Centuries, they bring their Obſervations more home to 

the preſent Time, enlarging, with wondrous Complacency, 

on the Expulſion of the Moors from Spain, and of the 
Proteſtants from France and the Low Countries: Tranſ- 
actions recent in their Periods, and notorious in their 
Circumſtances. If then it can be proved, that theſe 
Tranſactions are not to be attributed to Chriſtianity, that 

they were contrary to its Genius, and condemned by 


Lord Bolingbroke's Works, Vol. IV. Page 523, 4to» 
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rs Precepts, it may tend to leſſen the Prejudice ariſing 
againſt it on that Account. And a Prejudice it muſt 
evidently appear to every honeſt and ingenuous Mind, 
vhich recollects the Syſtem of Religion profeſſed by thoſe 
who cauſed theſe Perſecutions: A Syſtem as ſubverſive 
of genuine Chriſtianity as it is, in its Conſequences, of 
Humanity and common Senſe. 


— SHOVLD it appear that theſe Expulſions were as con- 
trary to Morals, to Policy, and to the Intereſts of Com- 
merce as they were to Religion; that whilſt Humanity 
abhors Reaſon abjures them; the Conviction thence ariſ- 
ing muſt deeply impreſs the thoughtful Mind with a 
proper Senſe of their Enormity, and ſtrongly diſpoſe it 
to an Averſion from ſuch Violences, and all the other 
Outrages of Perſecution. Without any profound Inveſti- F 
gations (to which we pretend not) perhaps theſe Points 
may be eſtabliſhed, to the Satisfaction of the religious 
and moral Enquirer: And even they, who deſpiſe reli- 
gious and neglect moral Conſiderations, may be con- 
vinced of their deſtructive Influence by the combined 
Teſtimony of Experience and of Hiſtory; a Teſtimony 
indiſputably intitled to the utmoſt Weight, the matureſt 
Conſideration. But to overlook the Examples which Hiſ- 
tory affords is one of the moſt prevalent, and at the 
| ſame 
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19 
ſame Time one of the moſt fatal Errours of thoſe to 


whom the Reins of Government are committed in So- 
ciety: For as it is remarked by the great * Hiſtorian, 


that one principal End aimed at by him in writing his 

Hiſtory was to furniſh Mankind with Examples, by the 
Conſideration of which they might be enabled to act 
with Propriety in preſent Circumſtances ; ſo the Page of 
Hiſtory in general, and his Writings in particular, lay 
open to the Contemplation of the Conſiderate and Unpre- 
judiced the ampleſt Information and the ſoundeſt Inſtruc- 
tion. By revolving the wiſe Conduct, or pernicious 
Meaſures of States and - Governments, the Mind of the 
Intelligent is taught what to purſue, what to avoid: 
And without the often- ſevere Diſcipline of e is 
qualified to reap its richeſt Fruits. 


YET dally Obſervation evinces how little this Knowledge 
is regarded, and manifeſts the Contempt with which its 
Notices are received. Tho' it is the Prerogative of Hiſtory 
to offer Inſtruction to Princes yet they, of all Mortals, ſeem 
leaſt to regard its Inſtructions: for, if this were not the 
Caſe, could the Folly of any Mind; altho' intoxicated with 
the Delirium of abſolute Power, ever dream of ſubduing 


* Thucydides, Lib. I. 
by 


68 
by external Force the free-born Will of Man; or think 
of eſtabliſhing an Uniformity of religious Belief, not- 
withſtanding all Hiſtory teemed with Inſtances of its 
Impoſſibility? Could the Two * Philips of Spain, or 
+ Louis of France have been induced to let looſe the 
Fury of Perſecution againſt their unoffending Subjects, 
had they liſtened to the Voice of Reaſon, or attended to 
the Information of Experience? 


PERSECUTION for religious Opinions 1s, indeed, the 
peculiar Blemiſh of modern Times, and as the Princes 
whom we have mentioned eminently diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves .in adding Fuel to its Flame, before too ſtrong, 
and cauſing it to burn with ten-fold Vigour, it may not 
be uſeleſs to review their Conduct, and to conſider the 
Propriety of their Meaſures. The Expulſion of the Moors 
from Spain, of the Proteſtants from France and the Low 
Countries, were at the Time Events great and important, 
and have been attended with Conſequences wieghty and 
momentous. In whatſoever Light we view them, and 
in various Lights may they be viewed, they appear 

a p | FO BN. 


Second and Third. 
+ The Fourteenth, 
equally 


191 
equally inconſiſtent and indefenſible, injurious and de- 
ſtructive. Whether actuated by Religion, or impelled 


by Morals; whether influenced by political or induced 
by commercial Conſiderations, we regard their Influence, 


they ſeem alike abſurd and abominable. 


To ſay that Religion urged them on, that Chriſtia- 


nity encouraged them, is, with a prophane and even 
blaſphemous Preſumption, to inſult the Attributes of the 
Moſt High, and to traduce his moſt benevolent Diſpen- 
ſation to Man. From the whole Spirit of Chriſtianity, 
nothing can be more averſe than religious Perſecution; 
it every where enjoining lenient Mercy, and complacent 
Kindneſs to the Miſtaken and the Erroneous. Far differ- 
ent from perſecuting Violence were the Means uſed by 
its Divine Author, to convince the Gainſayer; Means 


| alike admirable and amiable, and well-framed to warm 


the Aﬀections, and to determine the Will. Once, and 
but once, did the Impetuoſity of his Followers Paſſions 
overcome the Reverence due to his Exhortation and Ex- 
ample; when invoking his avenging Power, they de- 
manded Fire from Heaven to conſume their Enemies; 
and when they received that gentle Rebuke and Ad- 
monition, ſo worthy of his benevolent Mind, that 

they 
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„they knew not what Manner of Spirit they were of.” 
To Minds not tinctured with Prejudice, nor imbued with 
Enthuſiaſm, ſuch a Condemnation of a perſecuting Tem- 
per, and that pronounced by the higheſt Authority, muſt 
be entirely deciſive; and with a peculiar Strength of 
Outline, mark Toleration as a moſt ſtriking Feature of 
Chriſtianity. Much purer in its Principle, much nobler 
in its Object, than to reſt ſatisfied with external Shews 
of Service; its Efforts are directed to enlighten the Un- 


_ derſtandings, to ſoften the Hearts, and to incline the 


Wills; not to bow the Bodies, to ſubjugate the Rea- 
ſon, or to enſlave the intellectual Powers of Man. But 
Common Senſe conſpires with Religion to render Perſe- 
cution odious to Chriſtians; for they know that Force 
can make only the outward Man comply, and as Reli- 


gion is ſeated in the Mind, whoſe Determinations Rea- 


ſon, and not Violence, alone can influence; it muſt ine- 
vitably be left free and unbiaſſed to cheriſh its own 


Sentiments, to entertain its own Opinions. 


YET, perhaps we ſhall be told, that the cavil of Words 
can not overturn the Teſtimony of Fact, nor ſpeculative 


ud St. Luke, Ch. IX. Ver. 5 5. 
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Theories counterbalance the Evidence of Experience; chat 
the Evils complained of were perpetrated by Princes emi- 
nently actuated by religious Zeal, and urged on by the 
bloody Miniſters of a ſanguinary Faith. What then was 
the Faith which thoſe Princes profeſſed, which thoſe Prieſts 
preached ? It was Popery, that Corruption of Religion, 
and Bane of Society; which, diametrically oppoſite to 
the Spirit of Chriſtianity, demands the Belief of the moſt 
abſurd Doctrines, dignified with the Name of Myſteries, 
the Practice of the moſt ſuperſtitious Rites, and labours 
to extort a ſtupid Bigotry and implicit Reſignation, by 
the Sword of Tyranny, and the Torch of Perſecution. 
It was the infernal Genius of that pernicious Syſtem; 
which ſanctified the inhuman Cruelties of Alva * and 
Lerma f, and hallowed the mercileſs Deeds of Louis : 


* Governour of the Netherlands for Philip the Second, and the noted 
Agent of his Cruelties. 


+ The Duke of Lerma was Prime Miniſter to Philip the Third, a 


the principal Inſtigator of the Expulſion of the Moors, which was exe- 
cuted with peculiar Savageneſs and Perfidy. For which Service he was 


rewarded by the Court of Rome, with a Cardinal's Cap, m order to 
protect him from the Vengeance of the Spaniſh Nobles, in the ſucceeding 
Reign of Philip the Fourth. 


+ The well-known Revoker of the Edict of Nants. 
; B covering 
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covering with the flimſy Veil of Church Authority and 
Church Intereſt, the flagitiouſneſs of their Actions. Since 


then theſe were cauſed by Superſtition, not Religion; by 


a Scheme of Prieſtly Fraud, raiſed on the Ruins, not on 
the Foundations of the Goſpel; in vain are the Evi- 
dence of Experience, and the Teſtimony of Fact pro- 
duced to evince, that the Expulſion of the Moors and 
Proteſtants from Spain, France, and the Low-Countries, 
was either cauſed or countenanced by Religion. 


Bur theſe Tranſactions were not more contrary to the 
Principles of Religion, than prejudicial to the Cauſe of 
moral Virtue: a Conſideration which, even among Statef- 
men, might deſerve ſome Regard. For, as no Nation can 
flouriſh, nor endure for any Length of Time, where Mo- 
rals are neglected, much leſs where the natural Ten- 
dency of the Meaſures of Government is to deprave and 
corrupt them, by executing Schemes. which produce 
theſe Effects, they become Traitors to the State; and 
(what in general they are more anxious. about) eventual 


| Deſtroyers of their own Importance. Now, Perſecution 
_ Inevitably corrupts the Morals of Men, by encouraging 


Treachery, and by breaking the Bonds of. the cloſeſt 
Connections ; by exciting Diſſention, Enmity and Hatred; 
and by rendering Hypocriſy in ſome meaſure neceſſary 

Hg : ; to 
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to Self- preſervation: thus proving herſelf the odious 
Mother of an odious Offspring. Her inveterate Malice, 
eager after its Prey, holds forth Rewards to Treachery, 
and Bribes to Ingratitude: but theſe are luxuriant and 
Poiſonous Weeds, under which no Crop of Moral Vir- 
tues can ever flouriſh. Hence Diſſention is ſpread 
throughout the State, and the conſtant Concommitants 
of Diſſention, Enmity and Hatred. Theſe are, moreover, 
inflamed by reiterated Injuries and Inſults ; whilſt Diſ- 
content, breathes a browner Horrour on the Mali gnity of 
their Lot, and all combine their Force to deprave, if 
not deſtroy, every generous Affection of the Soul. Hence 
the deareſt Charities of Life are diſſolved, it frequently 
arming Friend againſt Friend, Brother againſt Brother, 
nay even the Parent againſt the Child: by which 
Means, a total Diſregard of Moral Principle begins to 
ſprout up, - and ſpeedily thriving in that rank Soil, ſoon 
ſheds the Seeds of Iniquity and Profligacy through all 
the neighbouring Regions. 


As unlimited Acquieſcence in the preſcribed Doctrines 
is the only Means of Safety, and as the Bulk of Man- 
kind never did, and probably never will, poſſeſs that 
Strength of Mind, neceſſary to brave the Storm of Per- 


ſecution; Hypocriſy is aſſumed as a Safeguard againſt 
B 2 Deſtruction, 


E 
Deſtruction, and outward Compliances are paid in order 
to avert the Horrours of impending Death. Thus an in- 
"A Duplicity is reconciled to the Mind, and, Habit 
at length completing what. Neceſſity had begun, Inte- 
grity of Heart and Simplicity of Manners vaniſh toge- 
ther, leaving the Mind influenced by a motley Com- 
pound of Deceit, of Fear, and of Fraud. To verify by 
Facts the Circumſtances which we have mentioned, to 
eſtabliſh by Examples their Truth and Certainty, would 
be an eaſy Taſk, did not their Notoriety render it uſe- 
leſs; proving beyond a Doubt the fatal Influence of Per- 
ſecution on Moral Virtue. 


Axp if we addreſs ourſelves to thoſe who, abſtracting 
from all other, adhere ſolely to Moral Conſiderations, can 


be neceſſary to mention the Abſurdity, the Cruelty, the 


Barbarity of Perſecution? Need we attempt to delineate 
a Picture of its inventive Vengeance, of its Engines of 
Torture, of its Inſtruments of Death; or rouſe the hu- 
mane Affections, by pourtraying its Enormities? No: to 
ſuch we ſhall barely hint, that it is ſubverſive of the 
Rights of Conſcience, thoſe unalienable Rights, if any are 
unalienable, beſtowed on Man by the eternal Source of 
all Exiſtence: and that, though human Actions may be 
juſtly cognizable at human Tribunals, yet for our reli- 

gious 


En 


gious Sentiments, our religious Principles we can be alone 
accountable to the Author of all Nature, and the Giver 
of all Reaſon. 


In what Light then can the Moraliſt view thoſe who 
expell from their Homes Millions of guiltleſs Subjects, 
who tear Huſbands from their Wives, Children from 
their Parents, or conſign both to the Flames, in the 
Proſecution of ſuch an End; or what Terms of Repro- 
bation can he find ſtrong enough to condemn them? To 
continue, to confirm, and to propagate Errour, he knows 
to be the Effect of Perſecution, and that, abetting Ignorance / 
and Immorality, it emaſculates the Mind by its natural 
Progreſs, and violates the cleareſt Dictates of Eternal Wiſ- 
dom impreſſed on the Heart of Man: whilſt (to uſe 
the glowing Language of Poetry“) Bolts of deſtroying 
Thunder ruſh from its Mouth; its very Breath ſpreads 
Conflagrations around. Without regarding it as condemned - 
at the Bar of Religion, the Moraliſt finds ſufficient Cauſe 
to condemn it, from its injuring the Sympathies of 
Friendſhip, the Feelings of Humanity, and the ſtrongeſt - 
and the beſt Affections of the Heart: from its Violation 


* Fulmen ab ore venit; frondes aftlatibus Ardent. Ovid, Lib. 8. 
of. 
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of thoſe Duties, which he is conſcious are eſſential to the 


II. 


quences flowing from Meaſures of Policy, which indicate 


Welfare of Society, and the Happineſs of Man; and from 


its Tendency to corrupt and to debaſe every praiſe-wor- 


| wy Principle. 


Bor, tho' Religion abhors, and * 2 ſhudders at 
perſecution, in every Shape, and under every Form, and 
ſtill more when ſhe appears in that hideous Garb wherein 
the gloomy Tyrants of Spain, and the fluttering Deſpot 
of France arrayed her, it may be urged, that political 


Motives induced a Neceſſity of doing what the preciſe 


Rules of Religion, and the ſtrict Precepts of Morality may, 
perhaps, diſapprove: but that the extenſive Projects of 
mighty States are not to be ſubjected to ſuch partial 
Judgments; it being neceſſary, before we determine there- 
on, to conſider all their attendant Circumſtances, and to 
appreciate to each their juſt Value and Eſtimation. For, 


as in the Structure of any ſplendid Edifice, it is not 


the Proportion of the Columns, the Beauty of the Capi- 
tals, nor the Elegance of the Mouldings, which, to the 


fkilful, point out the Genius of the Architect, but the 


united Effect of all, and the juſt Arrangement of the 
whole: ſo it is not ſome one or two particular Conſe- 


the 


C03 
the Stateſman's Sagacity, but their combined Reſult, their 
general Operation, and their extenſive Influence. . 


Policy, then, it ſeems, required the Expulſion of the 
Moors from Spain, and of the Proteſtants from France and 
the Netherlands; Policy, we are taught, may have autho- 
rized Perſecution. Since this is a new Diſcovery, left for 
the quicker Sagacity, and deeper Penetration of the mo- 
dern World to find out, let us ſcrutinize its Merit and Im- 
portance. Tho' urged loudly and pompouſly, there may 
be Reaſon to ſuſpect its Propriety; there may be Cauſe 
to doubt its Utility. There is not a more acknowledged 
political Aphoriſm, than that the principal Riches of a 
State conſiſt of numerous Subjects: whatſoever, therefore, 
diminiſhes their Number, muſt materially injure the So- 
ciety; and that Perſecution is adapted to effect this, all 
allow. Indeed, were it denied, the Caſe of thoſe States 
which are the preſent Objects of our Attention, would 
quickly eſtabliſh its Truth, and confound the frontleſs Im- 
pudence of the Denial: for, by the Expulſion of the 
Moors, Spain (a Country never, in theſe latter Ages, well 
peopled) loſt above a Million of Inhabitants; and by that 
of the Proteſtants, the Netherlands and France more than 
three Millions of Subjects. Such Depopulation did this 
politic. Meaſure, as it is called, ſpread through the Coun- 
cries 


tries where it was exerciſed: deſolating the moſt fertile 
Provinces, and even thinning the Ranks of Mankind. How 
inconſiſtent, then, with its profeſſed Principle does it ap- 
pear! how ſubverſive of che wiſeſt End of ſound Policy! 
To encreaſe the Number of Subjects is the Aim of the 
one; to leſſen their Multitude is the Effect of the other. 


Non is the latter more exorbitant in the Exerciſe of its 
Power, than it is miſchievous in its Conſequences: for the 
lImpolicy of theſe Expulſions, and of every Species of Per- 
ſecution, further appears by reflecting that they alienated, 
and it ever will alienate, from the Government, the Affections 
of many of its Subjects; that beſt Poſſeſſion of any Prince 
or State. Had theſe Expulſions been complete, or did Per- 
ſecution ever effectuate its perfect Work, this Objection, 
we grant, would be as abſurd as nugatory; but, ſince we 
know the former to be falſe, and the latter impoſſible, 
it cannot juſtly be deemed a futile Aſſertion. Whilſt 
equal Protection and Security is. afforded to the Subject, 
the State may expect, and in general will find, the Hands 
and Hearts of all to be united in its Support : but if 
partial Preferences and undue Diſtinctions are made, 
where the Parties are equally meritorious; if Cruelty, 
ripened into a Syſtem, acts with unrelenting Vengeance 
_ Part of che Community, and this merely for 
a Dit- 
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a Difference of Opinion abour ſome metaphyſical or theo- 


logical Subtilities; Diſſatisfaction and Diſguſt will ine- 


vitably prevail, and Diſaffection to the Government in- 


fallibly follow. The Rage of Party will combine with 


the Fury of Perſecution to encreaſe Diſcontent, and both, 


proceeding with an uniform Gradation, will at laſt ren- 


der Enmity to the Conſtitution, and Hatred of the 


State, favourite and predominant Principles in the Breaſts 
of Numbers. Such were their Effects in Spain, in France, 


in the Netherlands; fomenting Plots, cauſing Conſpira- 


cies, and finally producing all the Havock of Civil Wars: 


Effects ſufficiently obvious, and - ſufficiently odious, to af- 


certain the profound Penetration of their wiſe A 


lx, in their triumphant: Career of Folly and Iniquity, 


they had for one Moment attended to Experience, or 
liſtened ' to the Voice. of Reaſon, they would have learnt 
that two other moſt pernicious Conſequences were likely 
to ariſe from their Meaſures: Conſequences which it was' 
as infamous for them not to foreſee, as injurious not to 
prevent. The firſt was breaking the Spirits of the People, 
thus enervating their Courage, and rendering them un- 
equal to great Exploits: for the fatal Influence of Per- 
ſecution ever has this Effect; as by bowing the Soul un- 
der the Laſh of ecclefiaſtical Tyranny, its Tone is 
16 C weakened, 


( 2a ) 


weakened, 'its) Vigour: decayed, and the Contagion” of im- 
pure Connection infecting its Powers, all its Faculties be- 
come leſs adequate to manly Exertions. A ſtupid Credu- 
lity precluding the Information of rational Knowledge, a 
careleſs } Liſtleſſneſs | by Degrees weeding out the public Af 


fections, and a tame Acquieſcence under ſpiritual, fitting 


and ſubduing the Mind to temporal Slavery, Self-love and 
Self-enjoyment gain Poſſeſſion of the Heart, attended by 


their uſual Train of Profuſion, Want, Venality, and Depen - 


dence! * Whilſt! | Luxury | and { Avarice, proceeding with an 
equal Pace, deſtroy every generous Paſſion, and, with their 
poſtilential Breath, ſtiffle each Attempt at illuſtrious 
Deeds. So that, accuſtomed to the ſervile Submiſſion en- 

forced by Perſecution, the Strength of the Mind is broken, 


its Coumage depreſſed, and the Efforts of OOTY 


curbed and Feſtrained. 19718 J09moli ono 161 
2 1181 9781 bliovr V9113 eie to 50107 9:13 
III Addition pte this, let there be dbfervedia as 0 les 
cond Conſequence to which we have alluded, the com- 
palling many inveterate and often able Foes to ſeck for 
Shelter in, hoſtile Regions; a Circumiſtance frequently 
produgtive of, che moſt. fatal Effects to the Community. 
As mo Doubt Can be entertained p of - their : Reſentment, 
which, every Paſſion of the human Heart impels them 
to gratify; ſo they, more generally than is commonly 
Jon kJ thought, 
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thought, poſſeſs an Ability of ' indulging it to the ut- 
moſt. For as Men are formed by their Purfuits, great 
Occaſions always creating great Men, and as ih the Con- 
vulfions cauſed by Perſecution, the Abilities of all are 
called forth intd Action; they whoſe elevated Genius 
looks down with Contempt on its 'Terrouts, naturally 
taking che Lead, feel a new Spirit rouſed within them, 
their Faculties more exalted, their Sentiments more en- 
larged. Hence, when all Efforts "proving väin, all "Inv 
duſtry fruitleſs, they are” obliged” to ſubmit to Necellity; 
ind to take Reluge in foreign Lands; they depart not 
barely deprivitig 'theit Country of 4 private Citizen, but 
robbing Ber ' 6f Abilities, Whoſe Exertife fi Shr promote, 
and whoſe Exertions protect her deéareſt Intereſts. In- 
flamed with a ſettled and rational Abhorrence of their 
Perſecutors, in every Schetre of Policy, Inclination as 
well as kätlreft win lead chem to counteract their Views," 
to oppoſe 'theit Deſigns; "Whilſt in che Day of Battle, and 
in che Moment of 'tripending Danger, the Voice of che 
illuttious Scho \iberg ex e = the Idea which fwells in 

fuck Bbſom, . Ali, Maſicirs ;" voila vor Here 
& Hel, er fe! ten, 0 * were Conſeque Silo) which I 


m ama; ibn lo IraudirD gh 5; 
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* Vide Leland's Hiſtory of Ireland, Vol. III. Page 566. 4to. 
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have been - foreſeen, which ſhould have been prevented 
by the politic Patrons of Perſecution; as by the one 
they injured their national Grandeur, their national Strength; 
by the other they endangered their domeſtic Peace, and 
diminiſhed their external Security ; and by both, oppoſed 
the cleareſt | Wee of Wiſdom and of 1 


SHOULD it then by dad, chat hs Reaſoning which we 
have uſed is fallacious and inconcluſive, as magnifying 
incidental Ills, and amplifying real Inconveniencies ; with- 
out obſerving, that the Evils complained of were tran- 
ſient, whilſt the good Effects of the Expulſion of the 
Moors and Proteſtants. were permanent: it will be proper 
to examine thoſe perennial Bleſſings which Perſecution is 
alledged to have ripened and matured. They, in general, 
range themſelves under two Heads; the one comprehend- 
ing the publie Tranquillity ariſing from an Uniformity 


of religious Tenets, and an Unanimity in religious Per- 


ſuaſion; the other containing the warm Attachment and 


ready Obedience to Government, ever ſpringing from a 


conſenting Harmony of religious Sentiments in the People: 


Bleſſings which Bigots and Slaves will be loud to extol, 


but which, at the Tribunal of unprejudiced Reaſon, may 
not, perhaps, be found worthy of much Celebration. 


THAT 


623) 
THAT an Uniformity of religious Tenets, an Unani- 
mity in religious Perſuaſion, are highly deſirable, is readily 
granted; but it is only when they are cauſed by Con- 
viction, when they are formed by Knowledge; as when 
effected by Perſecution they become, in Truth, the Curſes 
of the Commonwealth. For deſtroying all free Enquiry, 
all manly Diſcuſſion of the moſt important Points, they 
either deliver up Reaſon ſubdued, bound, chained to 
Authority ; or waſte its Strength, and break its Force in 
the Inveſtigation ' of idle Subtilities, impertinent Paradoxes, 
and fantaſtick Refinements. Hence, as Men are wont to 
ruſh from one Extreme to another, many are induced to 
fly from the Groſſneſs and Servility of Superſtition to 
the glaring Impieties of Irreligion, and the Abſurdities of 
Atheiſm. Thus the main Pillars of Society are ſhaken, 
for without Religion no Society can exiſt; till profli- 
gate Wickedneſs and avowed Proſtitution filling up the 
Meaſure of its Woes, leave it a Prey prepared for the 
firſt Invader. In this Manner Perſecution lays the foun- 
dation of the State's overthrow, and the boaſted Tran 
quillity becomes not a lth cls of Health, but a Prog-. 


noſtic of Diſſolution. 


Wir regard to the ſecond permanent Bleſſing. attri- 


buted to its Operation, we muſt obſerve, that a rational 
Attachment, 


CA 


| Acachanent, and. villing. Obedience, 0 #ondity, adds 
Aid, paid to every WAG and virtuons Government; and 


that me iis . — 2 wicked neighes, deſerye che ny 


| : may in- 
deed for Aa Time ig the Guat of pave Obedience and 


44 


ſwuktive; ; for ls. ths 2 "oY Palicien and 3 
ſon, though often Fooliſhl y wiſhed for, generally in the 
End- deſtroy their | own Effect. As they are apt to en- 
courage Tyranny andi Oppreſſion in the Governours, and 
as * — will cerT! be n too ce for · their 


gal e Refiltice, Rebellion, b d and 
_ the Commonwealth: to Devaſtation. 2b &DeBradign.,, 
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Or ale Principles it is hard to "Io 4 * the Folly 
or the Iniquity is greateſt; and ſurely they are the groſſeſt 
Deceptions which the Impudence of Power ever impoſed; 
on the Credulity of Weakieſs. But, whilſt to Minds en- 
lightened by Science, or , enlarged. by Obſervation, they 
muſt 'always appear as pernicious in their Conſequences,, 
as falſe in their Principle; even Tyrants and Sycophants, 
who admire and extol them, will allow that they are not 
ſuch permanent Bleſſings to the Community, when Effects 
0 —— 1 attend their Operation. It: is unne- 
cellary, 


625) 
er, unleſs for the Purpoſe: of making a Parade of 
© Reading, to quote the particular Incidents which eſtabliſh 

- :. ns r of our Reaſoning on the firm Foundation 
of Fact: Hiſtory abounds with them, and impreſſes a 
| Conviction with Difficulty reſiſted. e 


IV. BuT there is yet another Licht intimately united with 
political Intereſts, wherein the Expulſion of the Moors and 
Proteſtants may be viewed; and chat is, by conſidering 


Ne, 


them in their Operation. on Commerce. Altho' ſcarce 
any 5 ef the antient States (Tyre and Carthage excepted) 
FA "muck to have attended | to commercial Intereſts, or to 


have regarded them in a political Point of View, leaving 


them © in general to che Spirit of Enterprize or My 


eine 1920 Mags 


which induced Indiyiduals to purſue, | them; yet the mo- 


itil $3 Vs 


dern World has for Ages, afſiduouſly ſtudied. and cultivated 
their Advancement, 1 whilſt | Colonies have, been planted, 


States 1 * ny EY 
ates have, been founded, and mighty Empires ſupport 


by their Aid and Influence. Inexcuſable, therefore, muſt 
be "that Politician, independent of all religious and moral 


Regards, who urges on Meaſures materially pre} judicial 
to Commerce, and ce. it to che Vitals of the 
State, . : 1 | ek 1 SEA SVAAIA 
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Now the Expulſions which we conſider operated thus, 


and Perſecution in general conſtantly thus operates ; for they 
deprived Agriculture and Manufactures, the ſtaple Com- 
modities of commercial Intercourſe, of many laborious, 
many uſeful Hands, without which the former cannot be 


carried on, nor the latter improved to Perfection. When- 
ever this happens, the Slumber of idle Negligence 1s 
wont to ſucceed to the active Efforts of Induſtry. Indo- 


lence and Ignorance equally advance; and a languid In- 


ertneſs pervading the Society, from the Deſpair of doing 
much, nothing is done. From hence immediately ſpring 


the Decay of Agriculture, the Decline of Manufactures, 
and their uſual Attendant the Deſolation of the Country ; 


the Balance of Trade now changing its Poſition, and 
quickly preponderating againſt the State. The Lands ly- - 


ing untilled, as well for want of Hands as Skill to cul- 


tivate them, the Neceſſaries of Life are forced to be im- 


ported, and Famine often to be averted by the ruinous 


Export of Bullion. For as Manufactures (between the 
Succeſs of which and Agriculture there is a more inti- 
mate Union than is commonly imagined) now verge ra- 


pidly to ruin, Money remains as the only Medium of 


Trade; which, exerciſed under theſe various Diſadvantages, 


- accelerates, with haſty Strides, the Impoveriſhment of the 


Community, From the Decline of Manufactures, thoſe 
5 ä noted 
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noted Marts of Commerce, which had grown into Dif 
tinction from their Influence, dwindle into Inſignificance: 8 
populous Cities, forſaken by their Inhabitants, totter to 
their Fall; and deſerted Ports, and neglected Harbours, 
afford melancholy Indications of the political Body's 
Health. 


1 N n ati juſtly remarked, that all the Moral 
Virtues are cloſely connected; ſo it may be obſerved, 
that all liberal Exertions of the Mind flouriſh and decay 
together; and that, as the Decline of Manufactures evi- 
dences a Decline of Spirit and Ingenuity in the People, 
ſo theſe purtend the Incurſions of barbarous Ignorance, 
and the Prevalence of beſotted Dullneſs. Should any 
Doubt be entertained of the Juſtneſs of our Concluſions, 
let Spain and the Netherlands vouch their Authenticity, 
and confirm their Truth; let the barren, the deſolate Pro- 

vinces of the former; let the decayed, the deſerted Cities 
of the latter, evince their Rectitude. Granada and Va- 
lencia, before the Expulſion of the Moors the moſt fertile 
and populous of the Spaniſh Regions, have, fince that 
Period, ſo far funk in their Importance as to be little 
able to lend that Aſſiſtance to the "reſt of the Empare 
which they before eaſily afforded. Depopulation extend- 

| D ing 
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ing its Ravages, © * the Crown of Spain haſtened to its 


* total Ruin and Deſtruction : the Houſes of thoſe ex- 


* tenfive Provinces being every where in Ruins, without 
« any Body to rebuild them, and their Towns and Vil- 
* lages lying like ſo many Deſarts.“ Antwerp, and 
Ghent, and Louvain, and Bruges, for Years the great 
Emporiums of Trade, the Seats of Commerce, the Re- 
ceptacles of Navies, have, ſince the Expulſion of the Pro- 
teſtants, fallen quickly to Decay; and their Bourſes with- 
out Merchants, their Quays without Ships, their Houſes 
without Inhabitants, aſcertain ſome of the Effects of Per- 
ſecution on Commerce. 


2 Y 


F Bur it is alſo peculiarly prejudicial in another Reſpect, 


(and the Expulſions which we conſider, were remarkably 
diſtinguiſhed by it) that is, forcing into rival and un- 
friendly Nations many induſtrious and ſkilful Artificers, 
who, impelled by Intereſt as well as Reſentment, will be 
ſure there to introduce their reſpective Arts and Manu- 


_ 


*The Words of a Memorial delivered in the Year 1618 to Philip the 
Third by a Junta that had been aſſembled by the King, to conſider how 
the ruinous Eſtate of his eee might be remedied. Geddes's Tracts, 
Vol. I. Page 179. | 


fares, 
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factures. And as moſt Countries, where Trade has for 
any Time prevailed, are eminent for ſome peculiar 
Branches of it wherein they excel, a Defalcation of 
thoſe Branches, or even any conſiderable Rivalry in 
them, is conſtantly experienced to be highly pernicious. 
The Spirit with which new Inventions are ever purſued, 
and the animated Exertions of the expelled Artiſans, 
who are commonly fired with Reſentment of their Inju- 
ries, and fluſhed with the Succeſs of their firſt Eſſays, 
conſpire to give them a Superiority over their Rivals, 
which they are but ill able to oppoſe: from whence 
the former riſe into Notice at the Expence of the 


latter's Character. That theſe are no random Aſſertions, 
but ſerious Truths, both the Netherlands and France 
unite in proving. For by the Expulſion of the Proteſtants 
from the one, the Woollen and Linen Manufactures, long 
the excluſive Property of the Flemings, were introduced 
into England and Ireland; Countries which ſtill maintain 
a Superiority in thoſe Branches: and by the ſame Mea- 
ſure in the other, many Arts, before confined to F rance, were 
ſcattered over Europe; and in particular the Silk Manufacture 
in which. the French were allowed the Pre-eminence, was 
eſtabliſhed in different Nations, ſome of whom have at- 
tained ſuch Perfection therein, as confeſſedly to exceed 


them in its Fabrick ; a Diſadvantage not entirely coun- 
D 2 terbalanced 
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terbatanced by the utmoſt Exertions of their national 


ed and inventive Genius. 


IT ſhould likewiſe be mg: in Addition to dls b 
Evils already enumerated, that theſe Expulſions, — 
in various Reſpects, injured Commerce in another Man- 
ner alſo: by leſſening the internal Conſumption, and 
diminiſhing the external Demand. For by them the 
Number of Inhabitants being thinned, the home Trade 
muſt neceſſarily be ſo far hurt, even tho' the Manu- 
factures of the State ſhould not decline in Eſtimation: 
and, by the Introduction of new Manufactures into 
foreign Nations, the Demand from Abroad leſſened as 
much as the Uſe of their native Products increaſed 
among thoſe Nations, and their Rivalry in fimilar Ar- 

ticles of Trade ſucceeded. New Channels for Commerce 
being opened, that Influx of Wealth and of Proſperity, 
which formerly, as from an abundant Source, poured. 
in upon the Community, was diverted from its antient 
Courſe; and from the ingenious Efforts of Art flowing 
with Impetuoſity fertilized the Soils of other Regions. 
The Difficulties and Diſtreſſes hence originating, at firſt 
affected the Merchant, that uſeful Member of Society, 
and then proceeded in a regular Progreſs to the Ma- 


nufacturer, to the Artificer, and finally to the Govern» 
* | ment z 


| 


OS | 
ment ; whoſe : Taxes both on Conſumption and Exporta- 7 
tion failing, it was obliged, by freſh. Impoſitions, often 
by oppreſſive Exactions and arbitrary Demands, to re- 
medy their Deficiency. Hence. Trade became. daily more : 
opprefled, and hourly funk in Efteem and Importance; 
the Spirit of Enterprize, ſo neceffary to its Succeſs, w 
enervated, and that of Gain, from Inſecurity of Poſ- 
ſeſſion was rendered lefs ardent in its Purſuits: | till at 
laſt the internal Supply could not anſwer even the inter- 
nal Demand, and Raiment as well as Food was obliged : 
to be brought from foreign Countries. 


LET the State of Spain be called on to authenti- 
cate - theſe Fats, and no other Witneſs will be requi- 
fits to | eſtabliſh their Reality. From the Time of the 
Moors Expulſion her Manufactures have gradually de- 
clined, her Trade languiſhed; and tho' poſſeſſed of al- 
moſt exhauſtleſs' Stores in the Fertility of her Soil, and 
in the Mexican and Peruvian Mines, yet is ſhe poor, , 
and weak, and exhauſted; acting, in a great meaſure, , 
but as the Factor of other Nations, and importing from +: 
chem both the Fruits nnn 
of Nn Ingenuity. ol: 
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Tas having conſidered the Expulſion of the Moors 


from Spain, of the Proteſtants from France and the 


Low- Countries (and through the Medium of them Per- 


ſecution in general) in various Points of View, in all 


do they appear inhuman and unjuſtifiable. Beheld in 


a religious Light, they were. abſurd and abominable; 


in a Moral one, injurious and barbarous: as Mea- 


ſures of Policy, they were weak and fooliſh; as they 
influenced Commerce, pernicious and ruinous. And as 
from the Combination of the ſeveral Rays of Light, 


which, when. ſeparated by the Priſmatick Glaſs, are 


ſeen of various Colours, there reſults one, uniform, 
candid Appearance ; ſo from the united Force of the 
different Conſiderations of theſe Expulſions, which ſepa- 
rately aſſumed different. Appearances, there ariſes a per- 
manent, unvaried Conviction of their horrid, their odi- 
ous Nature. Being thus deteſtable, and thus deſtructive, 
how is it poſhble not to reprobate that Syſtem which 


cauſed them; to abhor the baleful Spirit of Popery, 
which, wherever predominant, marks its Courſe by 


Deſolation, its Triumphs by Perſecution ? Bigotted and 


intolerant, it labours to impoſe Faith by the Point of 


the Sword, and Conviction by Force, not by Argu- 
ment. Equally unfriendly to the Civil as to the re- 
bgious Rights of Mankind, the Follies of its Worſhip 


would 


(8 
would excite but Pity, did not the political Evil _ its 
Principles and Doctrines raiſe Abhorence. 


IT is needleſs to contraſt to this Compound of 
prieſtly Fraud and eccleſiaſtical Tyranny, the benign 
Spirit of Proteſtantiſm, or to enlarge on its Influence on 
ſocial Happineſs: for the Experience of Ages the moſt 
enlightened and liberal has pronounced its beſt Eulogium. 
That Experience points out its Effet on civil Society 
and the Rights of Humanity ; when inſpiring Men with 
a juſt Senſe of their Worth and Dignity, it taught 
them alike to ſhun the Miſeries of Anarchy and the 
Meanneſs of Slavery. Its Influence on Morals, that Ex- 
perience marks as not leſs ſalutary; for, by opening 
the Minds of Men, and emancipating them from the 
Shackles of an intereſted Caſuiſtry, it led them unbiaſſed 
by crafty Deluſions to purſue the Dictates of Reaſon, 
and the pure Precepts of Revelation : whilſt, on its one 
Hand, appeared religious Liberty and Learning; on the 
other, laborious Induſtry and ſucceſsful Commerce. De- 
teſting Perſecution in every Inſtance, it imparts all the 
Advantages of Society to all the Members of Society, 
however different their religious 'Tenets; unleſs where 
political Principles, pernicious to the State, are ſo inter- 


woven with them that they cannot be ſeparated; when 
| indeed 


* K. 


e Cocrliin and Refiriine or prove 


5 4 5 8 5 e Aſſaſſin of its own Being; and when it directs 
_—— their Operation, not againſt a religious Sect, but a civil 


Faction. And by its Means the Underſtanding, reſcued 


3 from the frantic Enthuſiaſm of Superſtition, and the par- 


D tial Prejudices of Ignorance, was inſtructed to ſearch for 
the Authour of Nature in his Works, and to promote 
the +> 90h Were of all Mankind as his moſt eee 


55 Lites: the Diſenſtion of a Subject of ſuch Magnitude 
and Importance length was. unavoidable, and therefore 
will be pardoned: Confcious of his Inability to do 
it full Juſtice, the Authour preſumes not to pretend 
to ſuperiour Sagacity, but, with due Deference and 
Reſpect, ſubmits his Sentiments to the Deciſion of thoſe 
_ whoſe Impartiality. and Diſcernment can not be queſ- 
tioned. Anxious alone to juſtify the Rectitude of his 
Intentions He ventures to obſerve, that He has endea- 
voured to expreſs the artleſs and undebauched Feelings 
of a Heart alive to the Intereſts of Humanity, and 
warmed with an ardent Concern for the Happineſs of 
Mankind. If, in the Proſecution of this End, he has 
Failed to evince the Truth of the Concluſions which he 
- withed to eſtabliſh, he has to lament not the Weakneſs 
ä | of 


By, 55 his Cauſe, but the Deficiency of his Abi litdes. 1 2 
Should he have ſucceeded, the Approbation of thoſe. * 

to whom this 'Es84ay is addreſt will be to him a 3 

tering Proof of their Juſtneſs, and muſt imprint the F 


e ho of Authority on his Aſſertions, Deductions, and GE 
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